LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
measure by the Repeal of the Test Act which, with the
now inevitable Roman Catholic Emancipation, he regarded
as the virtual disestablishment of the Church whose interests
he had defended so faithfully during his long life. Apart
from its spiritual aspect, he regarded the Anglican Church
as a great national institution, closely bound up with the
development and destiny of the English people.
The final struggle began on 2nd April (1829) over the
second reading of the Bill, and public interest was so great
that crowds collected round the door of the House from
an early hour and order was with difficulty maintained.
Once again, and just before the division on the second
reading, the old man rose to make his final protest, with
all his failing strength, but his voice was weds: and it was
only after much effort that he partially succeeded in fixing
the attention of the excited men around him. His speech
was nearly inaudible from the noise, and it had no influence
on an assembly where the old order was rapidly giving
place to the new. The second and third readings were
carried by substantial majorities and Lord Redesdale, with
many others, entered his protests in the Journals tof die
House.
With the passing of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill,
Lord Redesdale's active Parliamentary life was practically
ended, though he still took a keen and intelligent interest
in the political questions of the day, and he occasionally
took part in debates to within a few months of his death.
His last speech in the House, where he was so venerated a
figure and in whose activities he had taken so large a
share for over twenty years, was delivered on the 2ist May
(1829) on the third Reading of the Suitors in Equity Bill,
when he pleaded for its withdrawal on the ground that it
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